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shows a pentastyle temple; the Theseion at Athens was
hexastyle; the Temple at Thorikos, heptastyle; the
Parthenon, octastyle; the so-called Basilica at Paestum,
enneastyle ; and the Temple of Apollo near Miletos, deca-
style. Philo's Porch at Eleusis was dodecastyle.

A final character, by means of which Greek temples
were classified, was the roof. They were usually com-
pletely covered, but very large buildings, like the Temple
of Apollo at Miletos and the Olympieion at Athens,
and possibly some smaller ones like the Apollo Temple
at Phigaleia, were hypaethral1 (vTraiOpos, mafffpta?),
that is, in part, at least, roofless. In such instances
the statue of the divinity could be sheltered in a special
aedicula, as was probably the case at Miletos, or in a
special room, as at Phigaleia.

The amount of light which entered through the door
was deemed sufficient for the purposes of the Greek cult.
It is, accordingly, unnecessary, with Fergusson,2 to imagine
for the Greek temple a clerestory system of lighting.
The roof, however, was sometimes lighted by windows, as
in the Temple of Concordia at Akragas.

Greek temples had various accessories. Ordinarily
they were provided with altars, chthonic temples with
pits; oracular shrines had sacred trees or caves; cura-
tive establishments had their hospices and colonnades;
and memorial temples were erected over or near some
hero's burial-place. All temples might have their dwell-
ings for priests.

Temples   were   frequently   set   upon   sacred  ground
and surrounded by a wall, with a more or less